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The object of this small book is to convey in 
the most condensed fonn what knowledge the 
writer has acquired on a subject to which he 
has devoted much time and attention for many 
years; studying the noble animal in all his 
different forms and breeds, and the noble science 
when and wherever it came within his reach. 



THE EDITOR'S NOTICE, 

Thb writer of the following short notes was 
John Baillie Boss of Kikavock^ brevet-major 
of the 55th Begiment He was born at Kilra- 
vock Castle, Nairnshire, on the 15th September 
1809 ; entered the army in 1826, as ensign in 
the 50th Begiment ; exchanged into the 55th ; 
served for some years on the staff of the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, but in 1841 joined his regiment^ 
then in active service, in China, and accom- 
panied it successively to Ireland, Gibraltar, 
and the Crimea. He was mortally wounded 
while leading the Light Company to the attack 
of the heights of Alma, on the 20th September 
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1854, and died of his wounds on the following 
morning; 

From his earliest youth, John Eose was a 
lover of field sports, and passionately fond of 
horses. He was known as a good sportsman, a 
forward rider in the hunting-field and steeple 
chases in several countries of England, Ireland, 
and abroad. In the latter years of his life, 
while his regiment was stationed at Gibraltar, 
he acted as Master of the Garrison HoundiB, 
known as the Galpe Hukt, and was foremost 
in promoting all manly sports iji' the place. 
Even if this were a more fitting oocasioii, the 
Mend who now gives these notes to- the world, 
and who knew their author from histohildbood^ 
could hardly trust himself to dwell at any 
length upon. Im character. While still a boy^ 
be was remarked for steady nerve and courage, 
which then, perhaps, ran into excess, but whicb, 
in after life, was so tempered by the gentleness 
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of his nature^ that it required to see him in 
situations of danger to be aware of his contempt 
for it. The coohiess and sweet temper which 
fitted him to be a good sportsman, accompanied 
him in the higher relations of Ufe. His simple, 
manly habits won the affection of the soldier, 
and his unselfish disposition, happy cheerful- 
ness, and social qualities, while they formed him 
to be a leader of sport, endeared him to his 
comrades, and to all who came within the circle 
of his acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER I. 



CHOICE OF A HOBSE. 



HAvma had a good deal of experience in 
buying horses, chiefly for friends who have so 
far confided in me, more readily perhaps that 
I have never dealt on my own account, my 
first chapter shall be on purchasing hacks, 
hunters, and race-horses. 

A real lover of a horse should buy for him- 
sdf. To do this, however, requires confidence, 
coolness, and discernment, not more as to the 
points of the animal than the character of the 
seller. It is only repeating a stale truism to 
say, that in no dealing is roguery so laigely 
practised as in horse-dealing. Few men, then, 
should buy on their own t^r^aiciedf judgment. 

How, then, is a horse to be bought ? — l«f, by 
inquiry ; 2d, by trial ; 3rf, by the best informa: 

A 
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tion to be obtained from disinterested parties, 
(many an honest man is biassed in a horse opi- 
nion ;) 4th, by respectable veterinary examina- 
tion. All which, in fact, may be comprised in 
the golden rule, — " Know your horse before 
you buy him." In England such a rule may 
generally be observed by gentlemen. Where 
it cannot be, and you must select your horse 
by points, I would lay down the following 
rules: — 

Look first to the general appearance of breed- 
ing. The head and neck are the best indicators, 
lightness and freedom from fleshiness, a full 
eye, light and lively ear, wide jowl or throttle, 
and small muzzle, — are the characteristics. Sa- 
tisfied on these points, look well at the fore-leg 
from the knee to the foot. It must be flat, 
cleauj sinewy, and in proportion large, other- 
wise you may save yourself further trouble by 
at once rejecting the animal. It is the grand 
ground-work or foundation of the fore structure 
which literally falls to the ground if it be im- 
perfect. The most perfect superstructure is 
useless without a secure foundation, and the 
lower leg should be so considered in a horse ; 
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next to general appearance look to the span 
below the knee. 

The foot 1 intend reserving for a separate 
chapter. A black foot is however preferable to 
a white, and a high heel to a low. These two 
points will be at once perceived on viewing the 
fore4eg. For hunters and hacks prefer a short 
to a long pastern : let it, however, be oblique, 
not upright. 

The horse being approved from the knee to 
the ground, pass the eye upwards, look to the 
muscular development of the fore-arm, let the 
eye dwell between the point of the shoulder or 
lower extremity, and the upper extremity or 
junction with the framework of the back, for 
which purpose move the horse backwards and 
forwards on his own ground, then stepping back, 
glance the eye from that point of junction up- 
wards. See if there be a gentle swelling on 
either side, and a rise in the wither or point of 
junction of the neck with the trunk, sufficient 
to make a saddle lie easily. 

If all these points are satisfactory, (you have 
already approved the head and neck in choos- 
ing breeding,) you should have the forehand of 
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a perfect hack; but you want the hack to hunt. 
Look backwards then from the point where we 
left off over the loins. You must have strength 
and width, the ribs coming away in circular 
form from the spine, and filling the space in 
front of the haunch-bone to within a handV 
breadth. Satisfied on that point, change your 
position, and get immediately behind the horse, 
a few paces distant. Grlance at the general 
position of the hind legs — look for width of the 
haunches — see that they are of an equal height ; 
again approach the animal, and if he permits 
you, take hold of his tail, — examine narrowly 
his hocks inside and out, particularly as to both 
being exactly similar. 

Next to the lower fore-leg or shank, the hock 
is the most important hony point in a horse. 
A much bent or sickle hock is most objection- 
able, a slight inclination inwards in well-bred 
horses hardly detracts from them, in the coarser 
breeds any deviation from the proper line causes 
liability to hock-disease, spavins, curbs, &a 

You have now examined your horse suffi- 
cienily as to shape, and your trial proceeds 
to action. Let him then be walked and trotted 
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in the groom's hand. If he does both well, 
which, from his shapes he ought to do, pat on 
your saddle and bridle, such as you ordinarily 
use ; get on the horse, and, with a loose rein, let 
him walk a couple of miles. Such a distance 
will probably afford a variety of surface to trip 
over, and a variety of objects at which to shy. 
At the end of two miles, dismount in some quiet 
spot, where you and your horse may be quite 
alone. A quiet scrutiny may shew you a defect 
before unnoticed. Having proved him as to 
tripping and shying, and re-examined him at 
your leisure, and being still satisfied, remount 
and trot or canter a mile, again dismount, and 
see if there be any uneasiness in a leg or foot ; 
then, if you are buying him as a hunter, jump 
him over an easy fence out of the road, set him 
going at his best pace, prove his speed and wind, 
and slap him at a few big safe fences. If he 
performs well, ride him quietly to his stable, 
and be uncommonly disappointed if you are 
prevented from buying him by a VeVs discover- 
ing, on examination, incipient disease. Don't 
reject him for a com, thrush, or a splint. Even 
a slight chronic cough would not deter me, a 
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reasonable deduction being made in price. Na- 
yicalar and cataract are the most hidden and 
hopeless of unsoandnesses, and none but pro> 
fessional men can detect them. A clever vete- 
rinary surgeon has been known to say he could 
find unsoundness in every stabled hunter, and 
I have known a horse pass sound and unsound 
by the same veterinary swrgeon within four 
days. One day's hard work had brought on, or 
caused a return of lameness. I saw a horse 
subjected to the severe ordeal of trotting over a 
new-laid road, without shoes, and the feet thinly 
pared, on a suspicion of incipient navicular or 
foot disease — ^he passed as sound, and yet the 
disease existed, and to my knowledge had existed 
for several months. 

Our horse, however, has passed sufficiently 
sound, and we may consider ourselves fortunate 
in having obtained such an animal, with whom 
no sudden freak should make us part. A shy, a 
trip, or a bungle at a fence should make us only 
find excuses for it, and be quite satisfied that 
we are well mounted. 

On the shapes of a race-hoise I would simply 
say, that so much depends on breeding and 
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character, that the theory of points is a second- 
ary consideration. Power with Blood is the 
desideratum. Plain horses have won the Derby 
and St. Leger — so have horses of perfect shape. 
The plain horse had some comiterbalancing 
powerful point. In selecting a race-horse by 
points only, I should look to loin and quarters, 
gaskins and hocks. A weak-loined horse, what- 
ever be his blood, cannot win a race, with even 
a feather weight. To buy a racing colt, I should 
look to every point as in the hack and hunter, 
looking, however, for my great points in the 
hind rather than the fore-quarter. Blood, how- 
ever, before all points in a race-horse. 

I may here mention a curious instance of 
similarity of opinion in horses' points, which oc- 
curred to me some years ago abroad. On going 
through a Troop of Horse-Artillery, the captain 
of it mentioned that several of the very fine 
horses composing it had been recently sent from 
Bombay, by a very intimate friend of mine, the 
then " Bemount Agent." I asked the number of 
horses, and was told seven. I said, " I will tell 
you the most of them by their points." I went 
through the troop, and selected my friend's 
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horses correctly, with one exception, and I 
looked only at their fore-hands. A flat fore-leg 
and an oblique shoulder, told the tale. I 
hold that a pony with these points perfect, and 
a strong loin, is fitter to cany weight than a 
straight-shouldered animal, though powerful in 
other respects as a dray-horse. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON STABLE MANAGEMENT, GROOMING, ETC. 

To have horses in health and condition, the 
chief requisites are an airy and well- ventilated 
stable, good food, and a good groom. With these 
and the eye of the master all should go well. 

GENERAL TREATMENT — SUMMERING. 

Three good horses should, in my opinion, 
barring accidents, keep one gentleman well 
mounted^ winter and summer, going three and 
four days a week with hounds in winter, 
hacking and exercising moderately in summer. 
Some will say, " What ! not summer your 
hunter at grass or in a bam ?" I say, " Cer- 
tainly, if you break up your establishment 
and go on the Continent, or take the London 
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season, thoagh, in the latter case, yoar best 
hunter cannot be better employed than as your 
park-hack ; but if you continue to live in the 
country, or leave your groom there, give your 
horses a mild dose of physic after the finish of 
the season, reduce their feeding from a stone 
of best oats to eight or ten pounds, a few sliced 
carrots, with a mash twice a week, and you 
will have them fitter to go the beginning of 
the- next season than on any other plan you 
can pursue with them. Talk about nature and 
morning dews! the colt bade adieu to them 
when he became a hunter. Let your horse 

ing dew ;" but leave him out all night without 
covering, and expect chronic cough as the least 
evil. Once put in condition, keep your horse 
30, would be my plan as to hunters. I have 
seen no other answer so well I may be told, 
" you cannot keep the bow always bent f but 
our best conditioned and our longest lived 
horses were our coach-horses, always in work, 
always in condition. The only diflference I 
should make in the hunter would be to give 
him in summer only such exercise as on a 
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lower Bystem of diet will keep him in condition 
—eight to ten pounds of oats with about eight 
pounds of good wholesome hay. I may men- 
tion, that on this treatment only, with ordinary 
grooming, I have known the stalest legs become 
renovated ; splints and hangs disappear ; and 
the horse comes out in November much fitter 
to go than those which have stood on mould, 
their legs rubbed with stimulants, &c. I speak 
of horses that have finished the hunting season 
smnd; if a horse is broken down, fire or blis- 
ter him as a means of restoring soundness, 
but leave the sound horse alone, would be my 
practice. 

STALLS AND BOXES. 

It is an idea, and I think a very erroneous 
one, that horses cannot do well in stables, a 
loose box being an absolute requisite to the 
hunter. To the tired horse I admit it is, but 
as to the general keep I am of opinion that 
horses do quite as well in good roomy stalls. 
Indeed, boxes have, in my opinion, several 
objections. A high-couraged horse, short of 
work, is often encouraged to vice by a loose 
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box. He is alone and idle, he cribs or wind — 
sucks to pass time, or he fights with the groom 
when he comes to tie him up ; and as to his 
personal comfort and happiness, the horse being 
the most gregarious of all animals, is, in my 
opinion, perfectly happy in his stall, with plenty 
of good food and water, a kind groom, and his 
companions around him. 

EXEBCISE. 

As to the amount of exercise requisite for 
health, opinions vary. I would say two to 
three hoiu*8 daily is sufficient walking exercise 
for a moderately fed horse. In training, it of 
course must vary. The exercise will consist of 
long gallops, short gallops, heavy and light 
sweats, or walking only, as may be required. 
In India all horses are liable from necessity to 
be "picketed," — ^that is, fastened by a halter 
and a long rope to a peg driven into the ground 
in front, and to a similar peg driven in at a 
certain distance behind. Horses, when placed 
together, are by these means prevented from 
attacking each other, as they would otherwise 
do; but what would the loose-box advocates 
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say to such a system ? — as soon cut off their 
horses' legs, I should think. And yet a friend 
of mine, a fortunate man on the turf, taken 
with the loose-box mania, built a number of 
loose-boxes, and as he told me afterwards, he 
never had his horses in such condition in those 
boxes as he had on the old ^^heel and head 
rope" system. I could account for it. His 
horses were habituated to a certain system. It 
had become to them nature, and a deviation 
from it had affected the general health and 
spirits of the animal. I have often been told 
by good grooms that horses would feed better 
in staUs than boxes. At the same time every 
good stable should have loose-boxes attached, 
according to the number of horses. 

FOOD. 

On the subject of feeding there is, and will 
be great diversity of opinion. I will, however, 
venture to say, that if oats and hay can be 
got good, old and sound, and given in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal and the work 
required, at a few pounds under or over a stone 
per day of oats, and eight pounds of hay, more 
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perfect health and condition ^ill be attained 
and kept up, than on any other sjrstem of diet 
whatever. In training, a few beans may be 
added for a few weeks prior to running ; some 
prefer peas, but both peas and beans are too 
stimulating for constant use, and should not be 
persevered in, or the heating effects will shew 
themselves, and call for alterative or medical 
treatment. I was once advised by an Irishman 
to feed on banes^ unless I dreaded blindnesa 
As I did and do dread blindness and navicular 
beyond all other affections to which horse-flesh 
is heir, I have always avoided the additional 
risk. That perfection in condition can be at- 
tained without the aid of any such stimulus is 
in my opinion undeniable, and I have taken 
much pains to bring it to proof. In countries 
where oats are not obtainable, custom must 
guide us, in the first instance, as to the proper 
food. Different pulses are used in India, and 
barley all over the Continent Great benefit 
will be derived from giving these grains to the 
horse in a softened or mashed state, mixed 
with bi*an, an article to be obtained over nearly 
all the civilized world. 
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GROOMING. 

With regard to grooming, on which so much 
of a horse's comfort and usefulness depends, 1 
jam of opinion that the actual friction applied 
to the skin is of very secondary consideration 
to the care of the feet, legs, &c., which in many 
cases are comparatively neglected. On coming 
in from exercise in dry weather, a good groom 
will first smoothly and lightly dress his horse's 
head, sponge his eyes, nostrils, &c., then care- 
fully raising each foot, will pick and wash them 
out without wetting the legs, particularly the 
hollow of the heels, which being left wet is of 
all others the most frequent cause of cracks or 
scruffy heels. If a horse's legs require washing, 
they should immediately be bandaged until 
they can be thoroughly and perfectly dried — an 
operation which, in a hairy-legged horse, will 
occupy at least twenty minutes. Some masters 
of horses do insist on their horses' legs being 
washed on returning from all work and exercise. 
I would not wash a horse's legs in cold water 
under any circumstances. In muddy weather 
I would have the mud scraped off with a scraper, 
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and the legs wisped with clean straw. I would 
then dress the horse's head, by which time the 
remains of mud, &c., will have dried, and will 
readily brush off. I would then have the feet 
picked and washed out, and the legs slightly 
sponged and rubbed dry with a towel. The 
horse will, during all these operations of the 
toilet, be warm and comfortable, and his feel- 
ings very different from what they would have 
been, had his entire lower limbs been encased in 
something much resembling cold wet blankets, 
which his own long hair would have become 
by the application of cold water, and the dis- 
comfort of which his drooping tail and staring 
coat would have too plainly indicated. 

TIRED HUNTER. 

A tired hunter should not be teased with 
much grooming, and before even his head is 
dressed he should have his warm grueL Then 
dress his head, and put a few handfuls of bran- 
mash in his manger; whilst he is engaged 
in eating which, stupe and bandage his legs. 
Let his body then be lightly dressed, causing 
as little irritation as possible, and without an 
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angry word. Don't mind a little dust remain- 
ing under the armpits, or inside the flanks ; get 
the body dry and comfortable, give the re- 
mainder of the mash, and whilst it is being 
eaten, dry the legs and put on fresh bandages, 
stop the feet, &c., shake up the bed, and leave 
the horse. 

EXERCISE AFTER HUNTING. 

On the following morning a good groom's 
judgment will be particularly called for, as to 
whether the horse should or should not be ex- 
ercised. In ordinary cases I should recommend 
half an hour's walking in bandages. The 
gorging of the legs fit)m the previous day's 
work will cause a liability to their being 
knocked or brushed, particularly in thorough- 
bred horses. The horse should then have his 
usual grooming and feed, and be turned into a 
well-littered and darkened loose-box, which 
will induce him to lie down or rest during the 
day. A walk in the evening will remove all 
stiffness, and the hunter will return to his ordi- 
nary treatment. 



B 
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ROUGH-HANDED GROOMING. 

I have said that in grooming, friction ap- 
plied to the skin is a secondary consideration ; 
but I should go much farther, and confidently 
state my conviction that rough-handed groom- 
ing does incalculable mischief, and causes nearly 
two-thirds of all the vice met with in English 
horses. I will not go so far as to say, that some 
horses are not naturally vicious, but they are 
comparatively rare indeed. The evil lies in 
grooms and horse-breakers, or rather in those 
who induce grooms to think that the more of 
what they term " elbow-grease'' they apply, 
the finer the horse's coat will be, and who 
intrust their colts to brutal breakers. Now, if 
we consider that this " eHow-grease" is applied 
to a most nervously sensitive surface we may 
readily understand what mischief it occasions. 
Who has not seen a fine-skinned horse driven 
almost to distraction by an ordinary fly lighting 
on him ? and yet the unfortunate animal is 
expected to stand motionless, under the tor- 
ture of the cuticle being nearly removed by a 
rough wisp, occasionally in posting stables a 
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birch broom. It is, however, to racing stables 
I would more particularly allude, and where I 
think rough grooming acts so injuriously on 
the temper of the high-couraged horse. It 
is true, that after a sweat a horse must be 
rubbed down ; but that should be effected by a 
long sweep of the brush, or damp, soft wisp, 
and a hair rubber. Yet, in how many stables 
is the two-year-old colt left to the tender mercies 
of the riding-boy, who, from sheer wantonness, 
rubs the animal most where he appears most 
sensitive 1 

However, my wish would be to impress on 
groonis generally, how much they would add to 
their own comfort, and how incalculably to that 
of their horses, by smooth instead of rough 
grooming. 

For my own part, I should judge a groom in 
a great measure by the estimation in which he 
is held by his horses. A rough groom is al- 
ways detested, and received by the horse with a 
very different expression from the humane 
groom, who feels for the noble animal intrusted 
to his care, and studies how to make him com- 
fortable and happy. 
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TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 

The treatment of the horse in disease is 
almost beyond the province of this little work, 
and it is said — '^ a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing/' I am, however, vain enough to 
conceive, that, ii the absence of veterinary sur- 
geons, the little knowledge I possess has saved 
the lives of many horses. I mil here venture 
to communicate it. The sudden and rapid 
diseases to which a horse is liable, are colic and 
inflammation of the intestines — ^they will not 
wait the arrival of a distant veterinary surgeon, 
and the readiest remedies must be applied. If, 
then, colic does not yield at once to slight trot- 
ting exercise, hand-rubbing the belly, and an 
injection of warm soap-and-water, open the 
neck vein and take quickly five to six quarts of 
blood, and give two drachms of crude opium. 
In nine cases out of ten, I think, if promptly 
applied, the disease will yield to such treatment, 
with a repetition of the injection. Doubtless, 
the veterinary surgeon in many cases would 
give purging or anti-spasmodic drenches, &c., 
but I only venture to recommend what I have 
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found safe practice. In all external accidents, 
cuts, bruises, and abrasions, keep down inflam- 
mation by fomentations, softening the surround- 
ing parts. To ward off disease, the approach 
of which is generally indicated by swelled legs, 
constipated bowels, or surfeit, give occasional 
mashes, or a " Cupiss constitution ball ;" but 
avoid quacking, and when well, " let well alone ;" 
and never treat a sick horse yourself when you 
can get veterinary advice. 

CLOTHING. 

Next to over-heated stables, perhaps, the 
greatest source of disease in the English hunter 
is injudicious clothing. I am of opinion that a 
hood and breast-piece never should be used on 
a hunter in the stable. Let it always be borne 
in mind how sudden a transition the hunter 
undergoes in rushing from the comparatively 
warm temperature of the stable into probably a 
severe frosty wind ; and I think it will hardly 
require argument to prove, that a warm quarter 
piece is sufficient clothing, and alone, should be 
worn in-doors. At morning exercise, in severe 
weather, I would use both hood and breast- 
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piece. What would be thought of a man who, 
on going from a comfortable warm house into a 
bitter cold blast, prepared for it by throwing off 
his neck-cloth and waistcoat ? and yet the one 
would not be more glaringly injudicious than 
the other. I speak only of the clothing of the 
hunter and heick. The race-horse is kept so 
entirely in an artificial atmosphere, that it 
would be difficult to lay down any rule as to 
his clothing ; but I think, in winter, the hunter 
should wear in the stable a warm Kersey rug, 
or quarter-piece only with a breast-girth at- 
tached, to prevent the roller slipping back, and 
also to keep the portion of the rug in front of 
the roller even. For this purpose, the roller 
should have a small buckle on each side, just 
below the thick or pad part, and a breast-girth 
with strap at each end to correspond. 

PHYSICKING. 

Physicking is a necessary aid to condition in 
a hunter, but one sadly abused. At the end of 
the hunting season a mild dose of physic does 
more towards renovating the system, fining the 
limbs, &c., than an unobservant person could 
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conceive. Let the dose, however, be mild,' five 
to six drachms of aloes in an ordinary case ; and 
be particular as to getting the aloes quite fresh. 
No medicine deteriorates so much by age. I 
have often been told by sportsmen, that certain 
horses of theirs had taken seven and eight 
drachms of aloes without efiect, and I felt at 
once satisfied the medicine was bad. I believe 
any horse properly prepared and exercised can 
be suflSciently purged by five drachms and a 
half to six drachms. To a horse whose consti- 
tution I did not know, I would not, particularly 
in hot climates, or in summer in England, give 
more than four drachms and a half. Half a 
drachm of henbane (extract of hyoscyamus) will 
be found a valuable addition to any purging- 
ball, preventing in a great measure the depress- 
ing sickness horses often sufibr; and in many 
cases the horse will not refuse water or food 
during the operation of the medicine, — a great 
object sometimes, particularly in racing stables. 
I am indebted for the prescription to some In- 
dian publication. I think the writer of the 
article from which I took it was in veterinary 
charge of one of the Bengal studs ; I used it 
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laigely in India, and recommended it to many 
fidends there. I have done the same in England, 
and I should now consider that I was doing a 
horse great injustice in giving him a dose of 
aloes without the addition of the henbane. I 
only speak of its effect — ^the cause I leave to 
surgeons. Soothing the alimentary canal has 
probably something to do with it. 

With ordinary luck, and the requisites and 
treatment I have mentioned, I think a sports- 
man should be able to ride with hounds in the 
manner I shall endeavour to describe in an after 
chapter. 



CHAPTEE III. 

ON THE FOOT, AND ON BHOEING. 

Connected with the stable management of 
the horse^ the foot is perhaps of all points the 
most important. " No foot no horse," is an old 
Irish saying, and of the importance of a good 
foot, no people, as a people, are so fully aware 
as the Irish — and in no country is such good 
shoeing to be met with as in Ireland. I confi- 
dently assert, that the generality of Irish road- 
side smiths wiU shoe your hunter as well as you 
can get him shod in London — and why ? Be- 
cause the Irishman, naturally a clever fellow, 
loves the animal he shoes, and makes him to a 
certain extent a study, which comparatively few 
English working smiths do. 

To write scientifically on the foot, would be 
but copying the many scientific writers, Bracy 
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Clarke, Percival, Blair, Youatt, Miles, and others, 
who have left nothing unsaid on the subject. 
Shoeing must, however, vary much according to 
the natui*e of feet, the work required, and the 
country in which the work is to be performed, 
and it is as a horseman only that I would ven- 
ture to give, as I do, a most decided opinion. 

A large flat foot then, with thin sole, can be 
scarcely too much covered with iron, to enable 
the horse to work on newly-laid roads, or on 
flinty ground ; and a small, strong, high-heeled 
foot will, over the same road, scarce require 
more than a strong protection to the crust 
Steeling the toe is condemned by the generality 
of writers, yet I have hunted in countries where 
my fore-shoes would be broken, and my horse's 
toe worn to the quick in less than a week with- 
out steeling. 

I would, however, remark now more on re- 
cent improvements or alterations in shoeing, 
than on what is merely a matter of judgment 
for the master, the groom, or the smith. 

One-sided nailing, the Miles' principle, speaks 
for itself, and must be good when it can be 
practised, that is, where you have superior 
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smiths, light roads, and where yon don't vary 
your rides by crossing country. With some feet 
you may hunt (but not without unpleasant risk) 
with six nails — the inside quarter being left 
free ; but were I to do so, I should have some 
painful qualms going at best pace over a flinty 
field, after six miles without a check, some clayey 
ground, or a deep-banked brook or two having 
intervened. Were I then told, as I once heard 
a gentleman in the Dublin country after a fast 
thing with stag-hounds, — " Your fore-shoe is 
gone," I could scarcely reply with as much 
philosophy as he did, — " Is the foot still on ?" 

I am, therefore, except as a protective shoe, 
and cure for cutting, (for which latter I used it 
many years ago,) opposed to one-sided nailing 
as being insecure^ at the same time I bow to 
Miles' science and talent as a writer. 

On rounding the toe of the shoe, that is, 
raising it so that it does not come first to the 
ground, I am of opinion that such a shoe will 
be found most valuable for hack and road work 
— doing away with that most unpleasant of all 
sensations to a sensitive rider, toeing. 

For general work, however, on a good horse. 
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with good feet, and good action, the most simple 
and original of all shoes, is, in my opinion, the 
best. A plain band of iron of sufficient width 
of web, for a good and deep fuller, and of suffi- 
cient thickness only to prevent bending. This 
nailed on a properly pared foot with six, seven, 
or eight nails, will protect the crust without 
touching the sole, and answer all purposes for 
which shoeing is required. 

I will be asked, what becomes of science, 
jointed shoes, inside seating, outside seating, 
&c., to which I would simply answer, — ^where 
circumstances require more than ordinary pro- 
tection to the sole, use the seeding; but I have 
no hesitation in saying, that a horse, with ordi- 
narily good feet and action, will go as well in 
the shoe I describe, as any other. If your horse 
trip, round the toe. 

I am not able to speak of the round toe for 
hunting. The hind shoe for hunting in bank 
countries should have both heels raised — the 
outside one slightly caulked — the toe, outer and 
inner edge, so rounded, as to prevent the 
possibility of cutting by over-reaching. Here 
I would remark, it is a mistake to suppose that 
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all horses will wear the toe first. From using 
unshod horses I know that such is not the 
case. 

Writers, in general, quote cavalry to prove 
any point they wish to demonstrate on this sub- 
ject. They might as well quote Hodge and his 
plough-horses, with their hob-nails, and inch 
calkins. Neither go lame, but they do not go 
at hunting pace. 

Miles says, " Better a shoe should come off, 
than a horse be strained by the pull on if I 
disagree with him — the hunte/a shoe should be 
as fast to the foot as the natural sole, and 
he will run no greater risk of strain by its 
being so. 

The methods of shoeing in various countries 
vary much. In India I have seen the entire 
sole covered with a plate of iron. Some of the 
irregular corps of cavalry were so shod, to the 
destruction of the animal. Indeed covering the 
sole with any substance is, in my opinion, in- 
jurious, and only excusable in case of accident 
or disease. 

Plating of race-horses should be a very simple 
matter in the hands of an ordinarily good work- 
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man, and in my experience I have not known 
an instance of a horse's speed being deteriorated 
by light plating. I should recommend, how- 
ever, that the plates be on a day before running, 
and that the paring and'naiKng be Ught. 

My opinions on the above subject are formed 
from a long experience, great opportunities of 
gaining knowledge, — having seen the animal 
and used him much, with and without shoes, 
with all kinds of shoes, and over all kinds 
of roads and countries, and I have come to 
the conclusion, that the racing plate, were it 
stronger, is nearer a perfect shoe than any we 
have. Bar shoes, jointed shoes, spring-heeled 
shoes, have all had their day, and what have 
we come back to now ? The nearest approach 
we can to nature — ^a simple defence to the foot ; 
tips and three-quarter shoes being only other 
forms for Miles' principle of one-sided nailing. 

Cutting away a sound frog is most objec- 
tionable, but removing loose or under-run por- 
tions is not only advisable but necessary. A 
ra^ed frog will induce thrush^ and a bruiseid 
frog will cause lameness, perhaps a sudden fall ; 
and to keep some frogs within the protection of 
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the shoe very moderate, paring off the sole-sur- 
face may be actually necessary. 

Toe-nailing is practised in some forges on 
particular feet, but it is, in my opinion, if not 
immediately injurious to the foot, injurious to 
free action, — the direct resistance acts injuri- 
ously on the lamince of the foot, perhaps on the 
navicular bone itself; but the theory I leave 
to anatomists — I can speak confidently as to 
the bad effects in practice. 

I would attach my plain shoe to the foot by 
four nails in the outer quarter, and two or three 
on the inner. I am ready to admit that for 
town and street work, a heavy shoe may have 
been found preferable to a light ; my opinion, 
however, is, that the less a good sound foot is 
covered with iron, so long as the crvst is pro- 
tected, the better. 

Let the fore-part of the sole be nightly stop- 
ped with some moist substance ; the frog, how- 
ever, should only participate in such stopping 
occasionally, say in dry weather, twice a week. 
Much frog-stopping will induce thrush. Hav- 
ing claimed for the Irish country smith merit 
as a workman^ as well as a clever fellow, I may 
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be allowed to give the following anecdote in 
illiiBtration : — 

A friend of mine, a young but very keen 
sportsman, found a fore-shoe gone at the end of 
a run with " Harrurs." The horse was a new 
purchase, and had probably been shod with 
full-heeled shoes. However, my friend in his 
distress applied to me, being unprovided with a 
spare shoe. At his earnest request I accompa- 
nied him to the nearest forge, where we arrived 
with the smith, who had run with us about a 
mile from " the Hoont," which he had been 
enjoying on foot. " Paddy," said I, " we want 
a fore-shoe put on as quickly as you can." — 
^* Arrah, have ye the shoe ?** said he. " No," 
I said, " we have not." — " Mick," said Paddy, 
addressing a sickly lad who stood in the forge, 
" is there 'ere a slipper on the wall ?" — " Sor- 
row a one, or the makin' of one," said the lad. 
" Thin what 'ill I do ?" said Paddy, scratching 
his head, as if a little bothered. Taking a look 
round the neighbouring field, " I have it," said 
he ; " there's a hind-shoe on the black mare." 
And next minute he was pulling a hind-shoe, 
the only one remaining on, off a black mare at 
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plough in the next field. " Mick," in the mean- 
time, had set the bellows going. 

The black mare's hind shoe was quickly con- 
verted into a fore one, and on my friend's horse. 
The whole matter scarcely occupied half an 
hour, and my friend was in time to join the 
next run. It happened in the famine time, and 
I fear poor Paddy had scarce the strength, 
though no doubt the inclination, to join the 
" Hoont" ograi/ithat day. 

I have said, that in stable management the 
foot is the most important point ; and I will 
conclude my Chapter by enumerating the com- 
plicated as well as the simple aflfections to which 
it is liable. Navicular disease and contraction 
belong to the veterinary surgeon. Sand-crack, 
corn, thrush, tread or over-reach, and quitter, 
are simple external injuries, each, however, a 
cause of lameness if neglected, and yet all curar- 
ble by the most simple treatment. A horse is 
said to have sprung a sand-crack when a crack 
is perceived running perpendicularly downwards 
from the coronet, an oozing being perceptible 
from it. The slightest sand-crack will cause 
lameness, from the fact of the horn opening 

c 
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and closing as the foot is taken up or put down, 
and the fissure of horn pinching the sensihle 
laminas which partially protrude; n^lected, 
it may cause months of lameness. 'The shoe 
should then be at once removed, the crack 
pared out carefully, and a firing-iron drawn 
over the top or junction of the crack with the 
coronet, — ^the crack itself or cleft caused by 
the paring lightly fired across, and down- 
wards, — ^then put on the foot a strong bar- 
shoe chambered under the crack, the sole crust 
or wall being also pared away in the same 
situation. 

By this means all pressure under the crack 
is prevented, the parts are held together ; two 
days' rest will be sufficient for the slight inflam- 
mation caused to subside, and the horse may 
go on with his usual work and exercise. I have 
thus treated the worst sand-cracks, the horse 
going on with his hunting or training. A com 
is simply a bruise of the sole — ^the cure, remov- 
ing or thinning the bruised portion, and pre- 
venting future pressure on the injured part. 
Thrush is an oozing of matter from the cleft of 
the frog, which a simple application of tar and 
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salt will in most cases stop ; if not, any mild 
escharotic solution of sulphate of zinc, or, in 
some cases, the butter of antimony, keeping the 
foot dry. Over-reach is one of the most com- 
mon accidents in hunting, the coronet, particu- 
larly at the heel, will be torn by the toe of the 
hinder foot, or by other causes. The best shoe- 
ing cannot always prevent it. The treatment 
I have always adopted, and with invariable 
success, is simple : Eemove the torn portion of 
horn or skin, clean the exposed part, and lay 
on it about half an ordinary charge of fine gun- 
powder, and blast it ofl^ minding not to expose 
your face and eyes to the explosion. An imme- 
diate scab or covering is formed to the exposed 
part, an excellent cautery has been applied, the 
most gentle, yet complete and searching, and 
your horse takes his exercise next morning 
without a hardened pledget of tow, and a stiflf- 
ened dirty rag, as in too many cases would be 
the application, leading perhaps to quitter or 
matter fonning under the broken and bruised 
horn. 

A prick of the sole is a serious injury, and 
however slight, if causing lameness, should have 
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a veteriDary's attention. I have been compelled 
to treat the very worst sole injuries, and know 
that to replace horny sole is one of the most 
difficult and tedious processes. Caustics and 
pressure are the means, with much care and 
attention. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON RIDING, AND MORE PARTICULARLY TO HOUNDS. 

To the stranger who may honour this little 
work by perusal, I feel that some explanation 
is due for having the temerity to write under 
the above title. It may, however, suflSce to 
say, that the original intention was, that it 
should meet the eye of friends and acquaint- 
ances only. I have, however, from my child- 
hood, gone with hounds on horseback and on 
foot, when and wherever I could. 

I have ridden steeple-chases, hurdle-races, and 
flat-races, and never on the chance of pecuniary 
loss or gain. I have ridden in company with some 
of the best jockeys — gentlemen and professional 
of the day, and I have closely watched the 
hunting of some as good huntsmen, gentle- 
men or professional, as England or Ireland 
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has produced. As breTity, howerer, would be 
my chief claim to notice, I diall make no 
further excuse for my boldness, but at once pro- 
ceed to my subject 

Biding, theu, is of three distinct kinds, inde- 
pendent of cavaby riding, of which I would 
not presume to give an opinion. It appears to 
answer its purpose, and it cannot be questioned 
that some of our best flat-race and cross-country 
riders are cavalry men. 

The three descriptions of riding of which I 
would speak, are race-riding, riding to hounds, 
and a medium or combination of the two — 
steeple-chase riding. 

That the three are distinct is proved by the 
fact, that the good flat-race rider is frequently 
utterly incompetent to cross country, that the 
best steeple-chase riders prove indifferent on 
the flat, and that a shocking bad performer at 
either, beats both at the finish of a good thing 
with fox or stag hounds. How is this to be 
accounted for ? The requisite qualities in the 
man are not the same. For the flat-race you 
want seat hand and head. For the steeple- 
chase the same, but with iron nerves and stout 
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confidence^ some would say recklessness, but no 
reckless man can ride a steeple-chase ; on the 
contrary, coolness is the chiefest requisite. 

For the third description of riding, crossing 
country, the man must have head, nerve, and 
eye, and the true feeling of a sportsman emula- 
tion, and a determination to be with the hounds. 
With him seat and hand are secondary consi- 
derations, — he thinks of neither, his heart and 
soul are in the chase. 

Why is it almost an admitted fact that the 
Welter or heavy weights go best with hounds ? 
Their nerves and constitution, as a general rule, 
are stronger ; they have been bred to hunting, 
and they must ride straight to save their horses ; 
delay with them would indeed be dangerous, 
they don't with a close seat and nice hand save 
their horse here, and make play with him there, 
as your steeple-chase man does, but where they 
beat the steeple-chase man is, they save their 
horse at his fence. The steeple-chase is short 
and quick. A horse must race at his fences or 
he is nowhere ; his rider must habituate him- 
self to such a mode of fencing, and in doing so, 
his riding to hounds is spoiled. 
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I have left a cover-side with two or three 
good professional steeple-chase riders, and at 
the end of six fair hunting miles, over a variety 
of fence and a stiflf country, not one of them 
have been up. I own there are exceptions, 
but I think the rule holds that a Steepler- 
chase man is inferior with hounds to a hunting 
man. 

Of a jockey, or flat-race rider, the seat and 
hand must be truly artistic : close as wax to 
the saddle, well back to the cantle, the leg 
nearly straight, yet the stirrup short, the hands 
well down on the withers, elbows close to the 
sides, forming rather as it were a lever to the 
body, the weight of which will be gently thrown 
upon them than acting by their own thews and 
muscles, which will however be strung to the 
utmost. The body must be left elastic, giving 
and taking with the movements of the horse, 
but no swaying^ rolling^ or humping. It will 
be remarked, that in English flat-race riding 
the jockey does not sit dovm in lus saddle, but 
is elevated, the body being bent forward ; and I 
have heard it remarked, by men too who could 
ride, that what they called standing up in the 
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stirrups was disadvantageous to the horse ; so 
it would be were it mere standing up in the 
stirrups^ but it is not so. The rider is put in 
that position by the muscular exertion of the 
principal muscles of both arms and legs, which 
are mainly assisting in supporting the fore-hand 
of the horse, and enabUng him thereby to 
lengthen his stride. 

It is several years now since I heard an ex- 
cellent sportsman and a pretty good race-rider 
sadly laughed at for riding seven pounds over 
weight for himself in preference to putting up 
a jockey, a native of India. His reason was, 
that by his own strong riding he could benefit 
his horse, and his theory, that by his muscular 
exertions at the finish of the race, he could 
take the feeling of more than the extra weight 
oflf the shoulder or fore-hand of his horse, and 
put it on the centre of the back, by what is 
called the pull and hustle. As I have said he 
was much laughed at, but he had some reason 
on his side notwithstanding. There can be no 
doubt that a strong pull on a horse lengthens 
his stride, and that the effect is produced in a 
considerable degree by the position of the rider 
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removing weight from the end of the long 
lever, the head and neck, and placing it more 
advantageously on the back ; but there are 
many obvious reasons why sitting down on the 
back of a horse would be injurious in a race. 
First, The object of which I have just spoken 
could not be attained ; no power of arm alone 
could eflfect it, and to throw the weight of the 
body on the arm necessarily raises it oflf the 
saddle. The leg in like manner being straight- 
ened, nerved, and strung, forms as it were the 
lower half of the lever, the knee strongly press- 
ing and clasping the ribs of the horse, places 
tJiere^ advantageously removing it from the 
spine, a great portion of the rider's weight 
This theory applies also to Ufting a horse at a 
fence. Who has ever seen a hardly contested 
race won with a loose seat and rein I On the 
contrary, who that has watched racing and race 
riding has not observed that, however easily a 
horse may appear to be winning a race, if his 
head be of a sudden, from a mistake of his 
jockey, left loose, the horse instantly fails in his 
stride, droops and almost staggers ? The rider 
in a race must be to a certain extent the sup- 
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port of the fore-hand of his horse, for which 
purpose, if he has not sufficient strength of arm 
and seat, he must eschew race-riding. He may 
do well across country, notwithstanding, and if 
he possesses the true love of a hound and the 
chase, let him not think of science, but stick 
on as he best can, and if he get a fall or two 
let him, nothing daunted, hope for "better 
luck next time," and still be determined to be 
with the hounds. 

And now I come to what I feel to be the 
most difficult part of my subject— how a man 
should keep with hounds without doing mis- 
chief. To ride over a hound is an almost un- 
pardonable offence, the chance of which should 
in itself deter the sportsman from riding in the 
line of the pack when in company with it. 
There are many other reasons, however, why 
the line of the pack should not be ridden, ex- 
cept at a reasonable and safe distance. The 
steadiest hounds may " over-run." If on the 
line, you are then over the scent, and the dif- 
ficulty of casting behind you (the hounds will 
not of themselves make such cast) is very great, 
and almost necessarily entails lifting — of all 
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others the greatest hane to a good run, and one 
a fine huntsman will do all in his power to avoid. 
Whatever may be his opinion and determina- 
tion as to a cast, let him induce his hounds to 
believe it Uieir doing, not his, even at the risk 
of being by the "fast" men called "slow !" 
Losing a few minutes, let him in fact draw 
his hounds round to cast, not lift them ; the 
hit once made, the lost few minutes are quickly 
made up by steady hunting, instead of probably 
another dash, and a consequent further check ; 
but I find I have got on the liTie of the hunts- 
man, not of the man riding to hounds, to 
whom I will for a little " hark back/' 

We will suppose then the pack streaming 
over an enclosed country, carrying a good head ; 
what should be the sportsman's position, to keep 
well up, yet run no risk of riding over hounds 
or scent ? To either side of the line some 
fifty or sixty yards, and an equal distance in 
rear, guided always in a great measure by the 
position of the huntsman, (between whom and 
his hounds no sportsman will ride except under 
some peculiar or extraordinary circumstances,) 
should be a safe position, and one in which the 
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watchful rider, overlookiiig the pack, can do 
much to benefit his horse. Every bend of the 
pack can be taken advantage of, — a few yards 
saved is of consequence. The sportsman will 
be careful to keep down wind, if opportunity 
offers, unless, indeed, he knows the fox's point. 
He will bear in mind that hounds have to clear 
fences as well as himself, and at a fence he will 
find the great advantage of riding sufficiently 
wide of them ; but where it will be found of 
greater advantage than even at a fence, is, in 
crossing valleys, and where hounds generally 
leave horses far behind. The sportsman must 
then commence his deacerd of the valley nearly 
parallel with the pack, or he will find himself 
in grievous distress in attempting to make up 
lost way on reaching the summit of the decent 
A Jidd saying is, " It is the pace that kiUa" 
To press a horse up hill will, however, more 
surely plant^ or bring him to a stand-still 
than the best pace on the flat, and a horse so 
puffed or blown does not recover his wind for 
that day. 

No sportsman will ride over plough, if even 
at the expense of taking an extra fence, he can 
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get on turf. If obliged to ride heavy fallow he 
will take the headlands or a fiirrow. He will 
always bear in mind on breaking cover, that 
that particular run may be the one of the 
season, and he will harbour his resources ac- 
cordingly. I have said that no sportsman will 
ride between the huntsman and his hounds; 
how then should a huntsman ride ? I say in 
the present day he should form a component 
part of his pack, on which his eye and sole 
attention should be bent. He should be so 
mounted as to enable him to take every turn 
and bend with his hounds. This alone will 
enable him to see and judge with accuracy the 
latest point to which the true-nosed hound 
has carried scent. 

Unfortunately, high breeding and speed have 
taken from the hound in a great measure the 
instinctive note or music, so charming in olden 
times ; and although a mute hound would be 
rejected, yet a huntsman must in many cases 
open his mouth to a mere flourish of a stern, 
conveying to his eye what in former days music 
would have done to his ear — ^^ here lies the 
scent !" 
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The evil of which I here speak is not yet past 
redemption, and I would fain hope that fashion 
will yet return to musical packs. There are 
" Kerry heagles/' and other deep-toned descend- 
ants of the old sleuth hound, through whom the 
olden days may be revived. To the pace of 
the present day there are perhaps objections. 
I think, however, that the pace such as it is 
might have been attained without the loss of 
the most inspiring of all sounds, the music of 
a deep-toned hound. 

I am again, however, over-riding my subject, 
the huntsman and pack. The common failing 
of all huntsmen is over-excitement. A wild 
huntsman will make a wild pack. 

I have seen a huntsman, a young one too, 
view a fox away from cover, stand njotionless 
with his horn in his hand until two large fields 
lay between him and the fox, then, without 
noise, (a hollo might have created riot,) a single 
sound only brings his hounds to him, they are 
drawn on the line, they settle to it, then a 
cheer — a blast — and forward, away I away !^ — 
six miles without a check was the result ! 

I have endeavoured to decry lifting hounds. 
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yet there are circumstances under which it is 
not only excusable, but must be practised. 
With a bad scent and a fox long ahead, con- 
vinced of the impossibility of hunting up to 
him, hounds may be carried forward, and laid 
on at a nearer point, the run of the fox being 
apparent. Over ground too, foiled by cattle or 
sheep, hounds may be lifted, or after frost, 
where scent will totally fail on fallows, from the 
fox's feet bailing^ I think hounds may be 
carried on, but never beyond the distance the 
emergency actually requires. 

To a true sportsman it will hardly afford 
satisfaction to kill an unfairly hunted fox, and 
hounds unfairly laid on will always lose confi- 
dence in themselves, and look for like assistance 
on future occasions. Few even of the best 
sportsmen are aware, I think, of the sensitive- 
ness of hounds as to fresh scent. It will only 
be discovered by hunting with Harriers, and by 
seeing them evidently display a disinclination 
to fresh scent. 

I witnessed on one occasion two attempts 
made by a young gentleman huntsman to lay 
his hounds on fresh scent during tedious checks 
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with almost run-down game, and the hounds 
each time returned to try for the old scenl^ 
which in the end they picked out, and killed 
their game. 

I am of opinion that the staunch hounds of 
a pack will always perceive a difference and 
shew a disinclination to hunt a fresh fox, pre- 
ferring the odour given out by the original scent. 

And now a hint or two to " whips," and my 
little work will close. A. first "whip," then, 
should be a second huntsman. He must, like 
him, possess judgment, discernment, coolness, 
and above all requisites, temper. He must be 
light, with nerve and seat, to push through and 
get over all impediments. He must ride wider 
of the hounds than the huntsman. He must 
mark the eager hound, and be prepared in aa 
instant to check riot, heel, or change of scent, 
but, above all, his true love of sport must make 
him cheerfully receive the occasional, and pro- 
bably misapplied maledictions of a ruffled 
huntsman. A single smack of his whip at a 
wrong moment may prevent a hit and spoil a 
run. He must know the hounds as well as his 
superior. 

D 
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The common foult of ^^ whips" is using their 
whips too much. Over-control is very apt to 
do away with much of the natural instinct of 
the hounds ; and though I do not advocate the 
admission of skirting, I decry the system of 
(werHEHibjection. Make a machine of a hound, 
and it is true you may kill a fox with^ assist- 
ance ; but he will not^ as his natural gift and 
instinct would enable him, and as he ought to 
do, kill a f6x without yoi^r assistanca 

In fact, my opinion of hunting is this : that 
hounds should be allowed to IdD their own 
game, and that the Field should give them every 
opportunity of doing so, quietly observing the 
beautiful iostinct of the pursuer and the pur- 
sued, the huntsman and whip or whips acting 
only as aids, and not as principals, as fiusihion 
has lately introduced, much to the injury of 
true and faur sport 

Science may aid instinct, but instinct should 
kill the fox. 
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